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a; Tenants protest UC 
Berkeley’s plans 
to demolish rent- 

controlled building 


By Simone Rotman 


IN April 2020, Natalie Logusth received a letter 
from UC Berkeley threatening to evict her and de- 
molish her home. Logusth has lived in the building 
for eleven years. She is one of nine tenants who live 
at 1921 Walnut Street, a 112-year-old rent-controlled 
|__| building in Berkeley that is currently set to be de- 
Mark Leong | veloped by the university and turned into student 


Frank Moore sits at the Shellmound encampment, construction vechicles parked behind him. Moore is housing. 


one of the plaintiffs in a recent lawsuit that successfully blocked the city from evicting his community. “Some tenants have lived here as much as twelve 
years,” says Logusth, “the person below me has 


lived here over twenty-five years, and above me is 
the third generation of a single family to live here!” 


Emeryville camp fights eviction 1n COULT | the development is part of UC Berkeley’s master 


housing plan. The idea is to build a student hous- 
ing complex called the Anchor House for transfer 


By Alastair Boone _ to evict them during the corona- —_ homeless for years and have been | ciydents on a site bounded by University Avenue, 
virus pandemic. The court order forced to move in the past. Oxford Street, Walnut Street, and Berkeley Way. To 
IN April, a federal judge will allow them to stay put until “Over the years, I been moving | go this, they would need to demolish the current 

blocked the City of Emeryville at least May 3. back and forth because I got to, building at 1921 Walnut Street and construct a new 

; from evicting six residents of an When a vague notice appeared = when they say so,” said Frank building which would house 75 students—part of a 
encampment on Shellmound at the encampment on April Moore, one of the plaintiffs in the | much larger housing complex that would provide 
Street. Along with Berkeley-based _ 5, residents were not initially case. Moore has lived at the Shell- | 760 beds in total. 
advocacy group Where Do We sure if their community would mound encampment since it The master plan also includes a housing develop- 
Go? (WDWGB), the encampment __ be closed. Still, the notice put 
filed a suit arguing that it is illegal them on guard: many have been Shellmound continues on page 8 Walnut continues on page 4 


People’s Park celebrates 52 years of community in Berkeley 
Check out our photo essay about the rainy anniversary event on page 6 


Kit Castagne 


People’s Park residents and community members listen to live music and dance in the rain during the April 25 event celebrating the park’s 52nd birthday. 
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Monthly cleanups 
at Berkeley’s 
Seabreeze 
encampment 
provide a hopeful 
framework for 
curbside cleanup 


By Sabrina Armaghan 
Kharrazi and Isabella 
Fertel 


AFTER years of asking 
for a reliable way to pick 
_ up garbage at Berkeley’s 
Seabreeze encampment, 
the unhoused commu- 
nity and advocates took 
things into their own 
hands. After months of 
negotiation with Cal- 
trans, organizers and 
residents struck a deal 
with the state utility in 
the Fall of 2019: Once 
a month, a team of 
residents and volunteers 
team up to clean their 
curbside home, and 
Caltrans comes in the 
following day to pick 
up designated piles of 
garbage. This tag team 
effort is one of a kind, 


and gives the residents 
the space to clean their 


own community, keep 
from losing precious 


personal items, and 
avoid displacement. It 

is also crucial for the 
health and safety of 
encampment residents— 
without regular garbage 
pickup, rats plague 
encampments, which is 
dangerous for residents’ 
health. 

Street Spirit tagged 
along to check out last 
month’s cleanup, on 
April 3, On a hazy Satur- 
day morning, residents 
of Berkeley’s Seabreeze 
encampment communi- 
ty and organizers from 
Where Do We Go Berke- 
ley (WDWGB) gathered 
together to clean the 
curbside community, 
which stretches across 
several grass islands 
along University Avenue 


and under the overpass 
near the 1-80 freeway en- 
trance. As cars whisked 


down the I-80 feeder 
ramp, a small crew 


Sabrina Armaghan Kharrazi 


Ian Cordova Morales shovels trash at Seabreeze’s monthly cleanup in April. Traffic whisks by in the 


background. 


used rakes and shovels 
to collect garbage from 
around the encamp- 
ment, which they then 
piled up by the side of 
the road. 

Throughout the day, 
residents were able to 
sort through their things 
and decide what they 
wanted to keep and 
what they wanted to 
discard. The WOWGB 
crew stayed in constant 
contact with residents 
regarding what things 
were OK to add to 
the garbage piles. The 


community’s garbage is 
picked up the next day 
by Caltrans, who owns 


the land along the I-80 


corridor. 

Matthew “Matty” 
Henderson, a Seabreeze 
resident who volun- 
teered to help manage 
the cleanup, was rak- 
ing up garbage at the 
North East island of the 
encampment when a rat 
the size of a small cat 
scurried across his feet. 

“They got to go some- 
where,” said volunteer 
Nicholas James, barely 
phased, who stood near- 
by. WDWGB hires James 
to drive the orange 


track loader that they 
rent to help gather and 
move some of the larger 


items—like mattresses, 
a trash can, and the 


wreckage of a small fire 
that happened the night 
before—that need to be 

discarded. 

The cleanup was led 
by Ian Cordova Mo- 
rales who is the current 
president of WDWGB, 
the advocacy group that 
established the cleanup 
arrangement. Alongside 
him was James, Hen- 
derson, and Michael 
Minix—another resident 
of the encampment who 
volunteered to help 
manage the cleanup. All 


volunteers were com- 
pensated for their time 
with funds raised by 


WDWGB, according to 
Cordova Morales. 


These monthly clean- 
ups were negotiated in 
Fall of 2019 by Andrea 
Henson, founder of 
WDWGB, and Caltrans. 
The negotiations came 
after Seabreeze residents 
engaged in civil disobe- 
dience by refusing to re- 
locate on three occasions 
when Caltrans came 
to conduct cleanups. 
Soon after, the advoca- 
cy group submitted an 
open letter to the city 
government extending 
an olive branch to ar- 
range a Safe and reliable 


trash pickup for those at 
Seabreeze. 


Cleanups continues on 
page 9 


Oakland receives scathing encampment management audit 


By Hannah Trumbull 


A recent audit of the City of Oak- 
land’s encampment management 
activities proved to be an indictment 
of the city’s approach to the homeless 
crisis, revealing heavy spending and 
meager results. While advocates say 
the report fell short of studying the 
depth of Oakland’s homeless re- 
sponse, it uncovers new information 
about the city’s spending and strategy, 
and provides new data about the state 
of the city’s encampment communi- 


ties. 


Ayat Jalal, homeless advocate and 
co-founder of The Village Oakland, 
says that while disappointing, the 
audit’s findings are no surprise for 
people living on the street. 


An Oakland encampment on E12th street, above Lake Merritt. 


“It proves what we already know in 
the street,” Jalal continued, “that you 


Alastair Boone 


evicted. 


response. 


to the location from which they were 


While high, these numbers provide 
a skewed picture of Oakland’s en- 
campment intervention strategy: In 
March 2020, the city enacted a pause 
on encampment evictions due to the 
coronavirus pandemic, in accordance 
with CDC guidelines. 

This spending also does not reflect 
the costs of Tuff Shed or transitional 
housing programs—a point that has 
caused many to criticize the audit 
for not digging deeply enough into 
the whole of Oakland’s homeless 


Responses from city staff and ad- 
vocates were split about the spending 
analyzed in the report— a dynamic 


that only underscores the ideological 
divides that plague the city’s home- 


can never improve someone else’s sit- 
uation unless you're in their shoes—in 
the same situation as them—or if 
you're shoulder to shoulder with 
them, working alongside them. There 
is no trickle down. There’s money 
that’s asked for at the top and it stays 
at the top.” 

The audit was requested in 2019 
by City Councilmember Nikki For- 
tunato Bas and homeless advocates, 
and covers fiscal years 2019 and 2020. 
Its main focus is Oakland’s Encamp- 
ment Management Team, or “EMT,” a 
cross-departmental group consisting 
of staff from city departments as well 


as members of the police and fire de- 
partments. The EMT was established 
in 2017 as the number of encamp- 
ments in the city was on the rise, with 
the goal of coordinating Oakland’s 
response to the crisis. However, in 
her report, Oakland City Auditor 
Courtney Ruby found that the EMT 
was “overwhelmed” by closing and 
cleaning encampments, and overall is 
“not adequately prepared to shoulder 
such a massive project.” 

The audit revealed that the city 
spent $12.6 million dollars on 2,100 
interventions in fiscal years 2019 and 
2020. These interventions included 53 


encampment closures, 128 re-closures, 
and 298 cleanings—amounting to 
about $1,500 per hour on camp clo- 
sures and cleanings. According to the 
audit, unhoused residents were not 
given sufficient notice of closures, and 
their items were not properly stored 
according to the rules of the city’s bag- 
and-tag process. 

The fact that the city performed 
more than twice as many re-closures 
than closures is particularly telling: it 
shows that more often than not, clo- 
sures are ineffective at controlling the 
whereabouts of encampment commu- 
nities, as residents simply move back 


less response. 

“If you want something to be suc- 
cessful, you have to fund it,” former 
Oakland City Administrator Daryel 
Dunston told The Oaklandside. “The 
EMT wasn’t stood up with funding or 
clear objectives, so you had a situation 
where staff at that time were building 
a plane as they were flying it. It’s a 
microcosm of the larger issue of the 
lack of funding in general for housing 
and homelessness.” 

Others disagree. 

“The bigger issue isn’t that they 
need more money. They took money 


Audit continues on page 10 
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App-based driving provides a shred of hope for some 


COMMENTARY 
Jack Bragen 


IN the 1980s, I suc- 
cessfully worked at a 
pizza delivery job for 
about eight months. 

I was able to earn a 
meagre living with 
part time hours. I had a 
subsidized apartment, 
and this allowed me 

to live on the small 
amount that I earned. 

I had developed a sys- 
tem that deflected the 
psychological pressure 
of the job. But I was 

in my twenties, and 
there are a lot of things 
I could do back then 
that I can’t do now. 
app-based driving is a 
similar situation to that 
job, but without co- 
workers to talk to and 
without the give and 
take of having a living 
supervisor. 

Our economy and 
our economic system 
are skewed so unfairly 
that they leave behind 
millions of people, 
giving them no means 
of supporting them- 
selves. In my case I’ve 
had to fight hard not 
to be taken off public 
disability benefits. I feel 


as though I am unfairly 
targeted. And the same 
goes for subsidized 
housing. Both branches 
of government have 
tried shenanigans to try 
to bump me off. So far, 
I’ve been able to deal 
with this, but it leaves 
me with an unsettled 
and insecure feeling. 

I’ve been on both 
sides of app-based 
driving. I’ve received 
numerous deliveries 
from Doordash that 
consisted of groceries 
from Safeway. I’ve also 
made several attempts 
to work for Doordash. I 
earned a total of twen- 
ty-four dollars about 
two years ago when | 
tried it. I saw how it is 
potentially a very con- 
venient way of getting 
needed cash if you can 
do the job. When I tried 
it, | was hindered by a 
central nervous system 
of someone who has 
taken strong neurolep- 
tic medications at high 
dosages for more than 
thirty years, and I was 
hindered by mere age. 
Although I have seen 
a few older men doing 
delivering. 

I do not try do 
Doordash as a source 


of extra income for 
numerous reasons, one 
of them being hyper- 
tension. In a pressured 
scenario, I could just 
imagine the extreme 
levels to which my 
blood pressure could 
climb. Also, I have a 
sleep disorder. This 
makes it a lot harder to 
perform at driving ona 
consistent basis. 


: Moby Theobald 


Yet, for the nondis- 
abled poor, app-based 
driving is a valuable re- 
source. I’ve seen people 
delivering and bringing 
along children, because 
the driver cannot afford 
to pay for childcare. 
Many people who work 
at Doordash are from 
other countries. This 
job is valuable because 
nearly anyone can get 


Reflections from a recovering meth addict 


FIRST-PERSON 


least for the time being. It changed my outlook 
on life and it changed people’s outlook on me. 


it and do it. Insofar as 
how unpleasant it is, it 
is not my favorite thing 
to do. The app is set up 
to put a lot of pressure 
on the driver. 

The playing field 
is obscenely skewed 
in favor of the rich. It 
deprives money. and 
economic opportuni- 
ties for those at the 
bottom, and merely 
remaining housed and 
fed are difficult. App- 
based driving might 
reduce the threat of 
global warming, since 
it probably has a net 
effect of taking people 
off the road who would 
otherwise be driving. 

App-based driv- 
ing completely lacks 
benefits, it lacks match- 
ing Social Security, it 
lacks unemployment 
benefits, it lacks State 
Disability, it lacks mini- 
mum wage, and it lacks 
any kind of coverage in 
a mishap. If something 
goes wrong, you're 
on your own. It is an 


_ opportunity that exists 


but is an example of 
how the rich are getting 
richer while depriving 
the poor of anything 
but the bare minimum. 

Nonetheless for 
some, it is a good op- 
portunity in the world 
that w currently live 
in. You are supervised 
by a phone and not a 
human, and this has 
advantages. The work 
is a hundred percent 
flexible. If you have a 
lot of other obligations, 
you can squeeze it in at 
almost any time they 
have work. App-based 
driving is a mixed bag; 
it is a sign of desperate 
times, but it fills a need 
for many. 


Jack Bragen is a writer 
who lives in Martinez with 
his wife, Joanna. His books 
are available for purchase 
on Amazon. 


By Bobby Nobel 


I’M really going through it lately. 

More than ever in my life. My girl says radical 
acceptance might help. It’s hard to radically ac- 
cept extreme anxiety and severe panic attacks. My 
recent run with hard drugs over the last few years 
has really done a number on my nervous sys- 
tem. I’ve been pretty clean for about six months 
now. Well except for booze but that’s just for the 
anxiety. 

My appetite is sporadic at best. Not what it 
used to be that’s for sure. And I feel like I have no 
one to turn to... Me and all my friends are around 
40. Most my friends have kids and problems of 
their own and no time to deal with mine. 

Both my parents are gone. I got a stepdad that 
has his own issues but that a whole other story 
in itself. I have an older brother and sister, again, 
with kids and problems of their own. 

I think it’s safe to say meth ruined my life. At 


At least some people close to me. It made me act 
in ways I never had before and made me say and 
yell things I don’t believe or agree with to this 
day. But oh boy dol regret it. Deep within my 
soul. Deep with in my chest and brain and I deal 
with it everyday. 

Don’t do meth. It takes light from your soul and 
you need as much light as possible in your soul. 
Trust me. If you’re thinking of trying it or you are 
trying it now, just don’t. I wish I didn’t. I wish I 
listened to the recovering addicts that begged me 
not to. They told me I had too much going for my- 
self and that meth would take all that away. They 
promised me that. I didn’t listen. I wish I did. 


Bobby Nobel is a seasoned writer and a part-time tennis 


player. 


_ I hope i this thought hee ee ‘your mind 
- because yi it hasn 1 I have wasted 7 time. 


| Skinny was a beloved unhoused community member 


kland, and a founding member of the 
ampment community. . She. ad died i in April, 
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‘Promising to find them housing elsewhere is a loose promise’ 


Walnut from page 1 


ment on People’s Park. In both 1921 
Walnut Street and People’s Park, 

UC Berkeley will be displacing 
current residents in order to meet 

the demands for student housing. 
The movements to protect these two 
locations, and the people who call 
them home, are interlinked by their 
common goal to preserve community 
and make Berkeley an affordable place 
to live. 

About a hundred people showed 
up on a sunny Saturday afternoon on 
April 24 to protest the university’s 
development at these two locations. 
Students, Walnut Street tenants, and 
long-time People’s Park activists 

“congregated in front of 1921 Walnut 
Street. 

The group walked together through 
the streets of Downtown Berkeley 
chanting, “Hey Hey UCB, leave the 
Walnut tenants be!” And “Whose uni- 
versity? Our university!” They ended 
the march at People’s Park. 

Katie Latimer is a UC Berkeley 
graduate student and protest orga- 
nizer from the United Front Against 
Displacement (UFAD), an organiza- 
tion uniting working-class people 
against the forces of gentrification 
and displacement. She explained that 
the physical route of the march, from 
Walnut Street to People’s Park, aims 
to bridge the two struggles and build 
collaboration. 

“Trying to address each issue 
individually is like playing whack-a- 
mole,” Latimer says. “It’s all part of 
a broader picture. There’s only one 


way to fight back against this broader 
trend—people must be united.” 

Michael Delacour, one of the found- 
ers of People’s Park back in 1969, was 
particularly impressed by the number 
of university students who came out 
to protest. “University students come 
and leave after a certain amount of 
time,” he says, “but their biggest im- 
pact is in their numbers.” He’s hoping 
for an even bigger turnout next time. 
“I think if we could get 5,000 students 
to show up to a mass rally, that would 
really show the Chancellor that we 
have their support.” 

Capital Strategies, UC Berkeley’s 
housing development company, has 
offered a compensation and relocation 
package to the 1921 Walnut Street 
tenants. According to a UC Berke- 


Yesica Prado 


Students and community members gather outside 1921 Walnut Street to begin their march. 


ley Public Affairs announcement, 
the compensation includes “assis- 


tance with locating comparable and 
available housing that is nearby and 
maintains their standard of living” 
and “payment equal to 42 months of 
the difference between what their new 
rent will be and their current rent, or 
the difference between their new rent 
and 30 percent of their total household 
income, whichever would provide 
them with greater benefit.” 

Logusth says that the compensa- 
tion package has been difficult to 
understand for the residents of the 
Walnut Street home. “We have to hire 
a lawyer to even understand their 
package,” she said. “In their messag- © 
ing they say it’s ‘generous’ but really, 
they are offering the bare minimum 
required by the law. It’s intended to 
manipulate public opinion to brush 


aside the fact that UC is destroying 
our homes and demolishing afford- 


able housing stock in Berkeley forev- 
ene 

At the time of publication, represen- 
tatives from Capital Strategies had not 
replied to Street Spirit’s requests for 
comment. 

As a state entity, the university of 
California is not beholden to many lo- 
cal laws, even though it exists within 
Berkeley and profoundly impacts the 
surrounding community. 

Berkeley’s laws protect tenants 
of affordable housing units, but the 
City of Berkeley has little leverage to 
require the university to follow those 
laws. In June 2020, Berkeley Mayor 
Jesse Arreguin wrote a letter to UC 
Berkeley Chancellor Carol Christ 
advocating for the preservation of the 
1921 Walnut Street building. He called 


— 


Students and community members march from Walnut Street to People’s park to protest UC development. 


for UC Berkeley to voluntarily honor 
local laws. The letter argues that the 


university’s Anchor House complex 
could still be successful without the 
demolition of 1921 Walnut Street. He 
writes, “I believe UC Berkeley can 
exclude this site from its development 
plans and still achieve a substantial 
number of housing units, given proj- 
ect height at 16 stories.” 

Of all the UC campuses, UC Berke- 
ley houses the lowest percentage of its 
student body. This has caused most 
students to flood the private housing 
market, which has contributed to ris- 
ing prices in housing. Many students 
end up living far from campus. A 
2017 housing survey from UC Berke- 
ley’s Office of Planning and Analysis 
showed that 10 percent of student re- 
spondents had experienced homeless- 
ness at some point while at UC Berke- 
ley. Proponents of the project argue 
that this is a reason why it’s important 
to turn the building into student hous- 
ing: that by helping students main- 
tain housing, they will not be adding 
strain to the rental market. However, 
when looking at their development 
plans as a whole, this argument falls 
short. Even if UC Berkeley built all 
the housing proposed in their LRDP 
exactly as planned, there would only 
be enough beds to house 31 percent of 
its population, leaving the remaining 
70 percent of campus students, faculty, 
and staff to live off-campus. This was 
just one of the criticisms made by Jor- 
dan Klein, the acting head of the City 
of Berkeley’s Planning Department, in 
his scathing review of the university’s 
LRDP at the end of April. 

Opponents of the project stress that 
affordable housing in Berkeley is so 
rare that low-income tenants literally 
cannot afford to move while there are 
so few affordable options elsewhere. 


Walnut continues on page 10 
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The May Day action took place in front of this vacant, speculator-owned home in West Oakland which 
was opened up and turned into an art installation about liberating housing and ending houselessness. 


Celebrating May Day in Oakland: ‘We 
have the power to house each other’ 


By Suzanne O Waters 


IN celebration of May Day, 
housing activists in Oakland 
staged a demonstration of the 
power of communities to house 
each other. A march wound 
through the streets of West Oak- 
land on May 1, and ended at a 


speculator-owned vacant proper- 
ty that organizers had opened up, 


and turned into an art installation 
and a home. Organizers said they 
hope to inspire community mem- 
bers to take action and open up 
vacant properties all over the city. 
They also highlighted the failure 
of politicians and corporations to 
address the housing crisis. 
Outside the house was a 


rooke Anderson 


A table of zines at the event provided information and resources for 


opening up vacant properties. 


far too often pushed out of the 


For more information about 


2 : ' To be admired but nothing more. 


Think it over carefully 
By Skinny 


Every night I lay my head 
Upon my soft by lonesome bed 
I dream of making love to you 
And hope that it will soon come true. 


I need to know your inner heart 
Of all your plans to be apart. 


I need you so I want you so 
I'm always trying to let you know 
How much tt hurts in every way 
To be put off from day to day. 


ee are you, are you made of steel? 
Why is it you cannot fel 

The warmth the need the urgency 

The passion you create in me 


Enjoy i a b ) wD n te SC 


: Who pays with ee will Lieaih ree 
There 1s no hate like love that's spurned. 


There is no pleasure, joy, or thrill 
Like tender love that ts fulfilled. 


What and if you reach for your lover 
And they recoiled at your touch 


When you were wanting her oft so much. 


She freely gave for others pleasure 
But not for you just to treasure. 


Think it over carefully. 


Skinny was a beloved ee cs member 
who lived in Oakland, and a founding member of the 
S So ee as died i m ee _ 


U-Haul set up like the inside of 
a living room, with furniture, 
artwork, and a carpet, all created 
with materials salvaged from 
street corners where folks lost 
their housing. There was also a 
visual representation of the pro- 
cess of opening vacant properties, 
with replacements locks, a PG&E 
bill and a pile of zines with infor- 

mation on how to create housing. 

: House the Bay made headlines 

, last May Day when they moved 
two homeless women into a 

] vacant property in the Castro, 

and were forced out by dozens of 
police wearing “Thin Blue Line” 

: masks, a racist symbol demon- 

| strating opposition to Black Lives 
Matter. The work of moving 
homeless people into vacant 
properties remains at the center 
of the organization’s work. 

“If the City of Oakland won’t 
provide housing to our unhoused 
neighbors, it’s up to us to do it 
ourselves,” said Ari Cowan, an 
organizer with House the Bay. 

There are four empty units for 

4 every homeless person in the Bay 
7 Area, yet the City of Oakland has 
left over 4,000 unhoused residents 
to weather the pandemic outside. 
Corporate developers and real es- 
tate speculators continue to drive 
up housing costs, resulting in ten- 
ants being discriminated against 
and harassed in their homes, and 


bay area or onto the streets. This ~_ this action, visit housethebay.org 
action targeted a known slum- 

lord, SMC Property Management 
Company, which is also the target 
of a rent strike led by a union of 
their tenants. 

The demonstration was joined 

by Oakland’s May Day caravan, 
and featured speakers from many 


community organizations. 


Suzanne Q Waters is a writer and 
activist who lives in the East Bay. 
This article originally appeared in 
Street Sheet, San Francisco's street 
newspaper. 


Brooke Anderson 


Barbara Doss speaks at the demonstration. Doss is the mother of Dujuan Armstrong, killed by guards inside Santa Rita 
Jail. She made the connection between policing, housing, and state violence. 
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People’s Park celebrates its 52nd birthday 


Park residents, students, community members gathered on April 25 to celebrate the historic 
park, which is scheduled to be developed into student housing by UC Berkeley next year. 


Phe by Kit Gaerne 
Berkeley-based pop-punk band, Sarchasm, plays on the People’s Park stage. As they play, a group of 30-some people dance in the rain. Sarchasm was one of 
17 musical groups and individuals who performed at the April 25 celebration. 


Photos . Kit Gabtapne 
The group who gathered on the rainy afternoon was a diverse mix of folks of all ages, and included both those who live at the park and those who simply en- 


joy the community it offers. Some pointed out that this was the first anniverary in recent memory where there were actually people living at the park—a new 
development since the COVID pandemic. Before COVID, UC police did not allow people to set up tents and stay over night. 


“Photos by Kit Castagne 
As People’s Park stares down the barrel of the UC’s 2022 development plans, students and community members have joined forces in recent months to protest 


the proposed student housing, and bring new life to the park. Art classes, self defense classes, food distribution, and more take place on a weekly basis these 
days. To learn more, check out @peoplesparkberkeley on Instagram, and check out the People’s Park Committee meetings every Sunday at 3:00 p.m. 
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Jessica Rozul 


_ Students, community members, and other stakeholders gather at the Gill Tract Farm in February to discuss future design plans for the farm. 


An unlikely tenant at threat of displacement by UC 
Berkeley’s development plans—the monarch butterfly 


By Alastair Boone 


THE Gill Tract Farm 
in West Berkeley has 
long been a refuge for 
native plantlife and the 
lively community of 
students and volunteers 
that work the land there. 
Now it is also home to 
a new and unexpected 
inhabitant: the monarch 
butterfly. 

Over the last two 
winters, the Gill Tract 
has become recognized 
as a Significant over- 
wintering habitat for 
monarchs, according to 
a recent count by the Xe- 
rces Society. In 2020, the 
count found 59 butter- 
flies habituating at the 
site, making it the fifth 
largest overwintering 
habitat in California. 

“It is a big deal. The 
big picture is that there 
are almost no monarchs 
left in the west, less than 
2,000,” says Mia Mon- 
roe, a longtime volun- 
teer with the Xerces 
Society, the nonprofit 
that counts the mon- 
archs each year. “When 

you look at less than 


2,000 monarchs in the 
whole western coast, 59 
is kind of a big percent- 
age of them. It’s all very 
exciting for us to see.” 

Overwintering is a 
process that begins in 
the late fall when the 
monarch begins its mi- 
gration. As it travels, it 
settles in various places 
along the Pacific coast 
to take shelter and feed 
on the nectar of native 
plants. When spring 
arrives, it flies inland 
looking for milkweed 
plants where it can stop 
to lay eggs. 

But this process may 
be disrupted by UC 
Berkeley’s plans to build 
student housing on a 
lot that sits adjacent to 
the Gill Tract and the 
creek-side redwood 
trees where the mon- 
archs take sanctuary. 
Environmental factors 
created by the project, 
such as shade, wind, 
and heat could force the 
monarchs to shelter else- 
where. This is cause for 
concern, say monarch 
specialists like Monroe, 
because loss of over- 


wintering habitats has 
already had a deadly 
effect: the western mon- 
arch butterfly popula- 
tion has plummeted 99.9 
percent since the 1980s, 
and the decline has 
accelerated significantly 
over the last three years. 
In December, 2020, the 
USS. Fish and Wildlife 


_ Service announced that 


the monarch butterfly 
warrants protection 
under the Endangered 
Species Act, but that oth- 
er species currently take 
priority. 

“We're not even. 
saying don’t build the 
housing. We’re saying 
keep all the buildings 
over there in that parcel 
and make sure you 
build it in a way that 
doesn’t destroy the 
monarch habitat,” says 
Effie Rawlings, a farmer 
with the Gill Tract who 
helped organize an oc- 
cupation of the farm in 
2012 to protect the land 
from development. : 

Student farmers and 
community members 
are in the process of pe- 
titioning the university 


Cole Rainey 


A monarch drinks the nectar of a Mexican Marigold at the Gill Tract Farm. 


to conduct a new envi- 
ronmental impact report 
(EIR) to reveal any po- 
tentially significant en- 
vironmental effects of a 
project, identify possible 
ways to minimize those 
effects, and describe rea- 
sonable alternatives. Gill 
Tract farmers argue that 
the current survey is 


outdated because it was 
taken in 2015, before the 


monarchs started using 
the area for overwinter- 
ing, which should move 


nity members, and even 
the City of Berkeley, 
which issued a scathing 
75-page letter at the end 
of April lambasting the 
university's plan and 
environmental impact 
reports, arguing that the 
university has failed to 
adequately analyze the 
effects of its projected 


growth. The city went 
so far as calling for the 


plan to be redone. Other 
proposed sites for new 
student housing include 


‘There’s a larger picture of how the 
development ideology is so much 
about profit and so little about 


actually acknowledging [its impact]’ 


the area into a different 
ecological category. 
Beyond threatening 
the butterflies, advo- 
cates argue that UC 
Berkeley’s large-scale 
development plans are 
another step forward 
on the university’s path 
toward privatization. 
“There's a larger pic- 
ture of how the devel- 
opment ideology is so 


much about quickness 


and profit and so little 
about actually acknowl- 
edging the land that 
we're on, the people it 
will impact, the beings 
different projects will 
impact,” says Neeka 
Salmasi, a farmer with 
the Gill Tract. 

The plot of land ad- 
jacent to the Gill Tract 
Farm is just one of the 
places where UC Berke- 
ley plans to build stu- 
dent housing, according 
to its contentious Long 
Range Development 
Plan (LRDP). The plan 
has been hotly opposed 
by protestors, commu- 


People’s Park and the 
apartment building 
at 1921 Walnut Street, 
both of which have 
been fiercely opposed 
by hundreds of people 
who reside within and 
around them. 

The LRDP is set to 
be reviewed by the UC 
regents in July. At the 
meeting, the regents will 
have the opportunity 
to make caveats and 
amendments to the plan 
and its accompanying 
EIR. But once the plans 
are approved, the public 
will no longer have a 
formal method by which 
to weigh in on the proj- 
ects, or request chang- 
es. This creates some 
urgency for all those 
who take issue with the 
university’s housing 
plan, from the house- 
less people who reside 
within People’s Park to 
the farmers fighting for 
the monarchs that take 
refuge at the Gill Tract. 

The fight to defend 
the monarchs is just the 


latest in the history of 
resistance at the Gill 
Tract. The university 
has been toying with the 
idea of building housing 
on the farm for at least 

a decade. In 2004, they 
changed the land use 
plan of the Gill Tract 
from “academic reserve” 
to “recreation and open 


space,” and outlined 
plans to bring a Whole 


Foods, retail space, 
housing, and two base- 
ball fields to the area. 
“We've lost 
$250,000,000 in state 
funding in recent years. 
We need to look at all 
of our resources and 
see how we develop 
incremental revenue,” 
Assistant Vice Chan- 
cellor Dan Mogulof 
told filmmaker Todd 
Darling in 2012. “This 
is ultimately a business 
decision for the univer- 
sity,” Vice Chancellor 
Edward Denton echoes 
in the documentary. © 
In response, there 
was a groundswell of 
community support by 
people who wanted the 
farm to be preserved 
as farmland. On April 
22, 2012, a group of 
some-200 students and 
community members 
marched down to the 
plot of land at 1050 San 
Pablo Avenue with tools 
and seedlings—coinci- 
dentally, just two days 
after the 43rd anniver- 
sary of People’s Park. 
On that first day, they 
weeded and tilled a full 
acre of the farm. The 
protest turned into a = 
three-week occupation 
during which 200-plus 
activists planted over 
15,000 seedlings. After a 
heated standoff with UC 
Police, a lawsuit, and 
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Community artist Suzi Garner worked with Shellmound residents to create this large sculpture of the letters “WDWG,” for “Where Do We Go?” 


Advocates are increasingly using the courts to protect homeless rights 


Shellmound from page 1 


formed in 2018. The community com- 
prises several sections that span three 
jurisdictions: the City of Emeryville, 
Caltrans, and the City of Berkeley. 
Moore says that he has moved across 
the road a few times between juris- 
dictions, but now there is no place left 
for him to go. That’s why he decided 
to sign on to being a plaintiff when a 
more formal eviction notice appeared 
at the encampment on April 15. “Ba- 


sically, that’s what it is: where else are 
we supposed to go?” 


The encampment borders a con- 
struction site where real estate devel- 
oper AMCAL is building a 186-unit 
condo complex, which will include 
just eight units for households earning 
50 percent or less of the area medi- 
an income—for Alameda County, 
$45,700 for an individual, or $52,200 
for a household of two, according to 
the Housing and Community Devel- 
opment Department. On the April 15 
notice, the city declared the encamp- 
ment a “construction clearance safety 
area” and stated that it must close so 
development can continue. 

Andrea Henson is a homeless ad- 
vocate who was one of the founders 
of WDWGB and is now an attorney 
with the Eviction Defense Center. 
Henson told Street Spirit she thinks 
it’s absurd for encampment residents 


Mark Leong 


Homeless advocate and attorney Osha Neumann speaks to an encampment resident named Juanita about the city’s 


eviction plans. 


to be displaced to make room for the 
development. “It’s like, really? You’ve 
known about this encampment for 
two years, and now you're building 


luxury housing? Next to a homeless 


encampment? But none of those folks 

can have one of those eight units? You 
only have 4 or 5 people [here]... Give 

them an apartment,” she says. 


lar 


Shellmound resident Laura Berry stands in front of her tent. Berry is one of 


the plaintiffs in the recent lawsuit. 


The Shellmound lawsuit is the latest 
in a series of recent legal actions to pro- 
tect the rights of houseless people in 
California. Advocates are increasingly 
using the courts to do things like halt 
encampment evictions and fight park- 
ing bans—and in many 


~ éases, the unhoused plain- 


tiffs are winning. The Cal- 
ifornia Homeless Union 
recently convinced judges 
in Sausalito, Sacramen- 
to, and Santa Cruz to put 
a pause on encampment 


I think that 
the law is 

evolving. I 

think [pe Op le Hi) group that brought the 


a good situation,” he says. He con- 
firmed that Operation Dignity—the 
service provider that contracts with 
the City of Emeryville to navigate 
people into housing—had visited 

the Shellmound community a few 
weeks prior, and gave 
him a phone number 

to call to find out more 
about the options on 
offer. However, advo- 
cates with WOWGB—the 
Berkeley-based advocacy 


evictions, and a group of are seein lawsuit—say that Opera- 
RV dwellers in Pacifica g tion Dignity was difficult 
sued the city in March, that we need to reach in the weeks 
attempting to block anor- tg protect our leading up to April 19, 
dinance that prohibits RVs D aie and that ultimately, the 
from parking in certain communitles shelter they offered was 
parts of the city. Similar a hole’ inadequate. 

lawsuits have been filed ies 2 “Shelter beds at St. 

in Sonoma County, Tulare Vincent DePaul, funded 


County, San Diego, and Los Angeles. 

“It’s really exciting. I think that the 
law is evolving,” anti-eviction attor- 
ney Henson says. “I think that—fortu- 
nately—courts, activists, people in our 
communities, leaders, are more con- 
cerned because [of COVID] and seeing 
that we have to protect our communi- 
ties as a whole.” 

Moore says that he is willing to 
move indoors if given the right op- 
portunity. “It just depends on if it is 


by the City of Emeryville, are avail- 
able for individuals relocating from 
this area,” Emeryville City Clerk Sheri 
Hartz told the Mercury News. 
Residents and advocates say that 
beds at St. Vincent are inadequate, 
particularly during the coronavirus 
pandemic, when congregate living 
creates serious health risks. Addition- 
ally, overnight shelter guests are only 
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[This] gives us the opportunity to not be hassled by Caltrans’ 


Cleanups from page 2 


Prior to Seabreeze’s 
current trash arrange- 
ment, Caltrans cleanups 
would occur every two 
or three weeks. The 
state-sanctioned cleaups 
were often disruptive 
to residents who were 
forced to relocate for 
several days or more on 
short notice. The vol- 
unteer and resident led 
cleanup efforts replace 
the need for the state 
agency to come in and 
disrupt the community. 

“Everyone would 
have to move off the 
property [while they 
were cleaning], and 
you could only move 
what you could carry, 
so all your stuff gets 
thrown in the trash. 

If you’re disabled or 
elderly, you have to 
wait for people to help 
you,” said Henson. 
“Everyone involved 
knew that at the end 
of the day after all this 
would occur and these 
crazy sweeps would 
take place everyone 
would go right back to 
the same land.” 

Beyond the incon- 
venience of routine 


displacement, these 
Caltrans sweeps have 


a long history of 
wreaking havoc on 
encampment commu- 
nities. Hundreds of 
unhoused residents 
across Alameda Coun- 
ty have reported that 
during the cleanings, 
Caltrans employees 
would seize and dis- 
pose of items that were 
not garbage, including 
personal possessions 
and valuables such 
as family heirlooms, 
food, medical supplies, 
tents, sleeping bags, 
personal documents, 
and even walkers and 
other mobility aids. 
Longtime Seabreeze 
resident Matthew 
“Matty” Henderson 
recalled a clean- 
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up in September of 
2019. “This lady, she 
couldn’t move with- 
out her walker—they 
took her walker and 
were throwing it in the 
garbage pile and it was 
getting crushed.” 

In response, Osha 
Neumann and several 
other legal advocates 
filed a lawsuit against 
Caltrans in December 
2016. The lawsuit, 
which they won, re- 
quired the state agency 
to pay $1.3 million set- 
tlements to homeless 
people who lost their 
belongings in encamp- 
ment sweeps. This 
class action suit is just 
one of.several legal ac- 
tions that have found 
Caltrans guilty of 
negligence, including 
one instance in which 
a Caltrans worker fa- 
tally crushed Modesto 
encampment resident 
Shannon Bigley witha 
front loader. 

“It was almost like 
you're being punished 
for being poor,” Hen- 
son said of the aggres- 
sive cleanups and lack 


Tf there’s too 
much trash, 


people get 
angry at them 
and then kick 


them out’ 


of access to sanitation 
services and alterna- 
tive housing. “You're 
being punished for 
being homeless, pun- 
ished for not owning 
property, punished for 
not being a tenant.” 
The community or- 
ganized cleanups have 
provided a much need- 
ed service—amplified 
by COVID-19—for safe 
garbage disposal. Lack 
of access to reliable 
garbage disposal ser- 


leur — 
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Residents gather their trash ahead of the monthly cleanups, so Caltrans can pick it up the following day. 


vices often results in a 
significant rat infesta- 
tion and general health 
and hygiene issues for 
residents. 

“You can’t even have 
a bowel movement in 
the dirt and bury it be- 
cause the rats will dig 


it up,” said Henson, 
who encountered the 


camp’s Norwegian rat 
infestation while she 
lived at the Seabreeze 
community. She con- 
fronted City Council 
about the need for 
trash services in order 
to stay healthy and 
protect the community 
in her effort to arrange 
the WOWGB-orga- 
nized trash pickups. 

Ian Cordova Mo- 
rales, who has been 
managing the cleanups 
since taking over for 
Henson since June last 
year, also noted the 
need for steady gar- 
bage collection. 

“At this point, it’s 
a method of surviv- 
al,” Cordova Morales 
said. “Not just surviv- 
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al in keeping people 
healthy, but also in 
keeping them able 

to stay in the place, 
because if there’s too 
much trash, people get 
angry at them and then 
kick them out.” 

Cordova Morales’s 
operation is centered 
around getting as 
much trash collected 
and removed as possi- 
ble without displacing 
or degrading the in- 
tegrity of encampment 
residents and their 
belongings. Several 
residents hailed the 
benefits of having 
community-led clean- 
ups in lieu of Caltrans 
led ones. 

“Because of what 
Ian does, he gives us 
the opportunity to 
not have to be hassled 
by Caltrans,” said 
Seabreeze resident 
Michael Minix. 

Caltrans has set an 
impending timeline 
for closure of the 
Seabreeze community 
this summer, citing 
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documented hazard- 
ous situations as the 
impetus. Although 
Caltrans has attempt- 
ed to evict the camp 
many times before, 
Cordova Morales and 
several residents think 
that this time could be 


more serious. 
On April 27th, 


Berkeley City Coun- 
cil voted to approve 

a contract for up to 
$1,109,552 with Dor- 
othy Day Housing so 
that they can build and 
operate a new shelter 
at 742 Grayson Street. 
Though they recog- 
nize that a well-oper- 
ated and supportive 
shelter would be a 
tremendous asset to 
Berkeley’s unhoused, 
advocates worry that 
the new center will not 
be a viable option for 
many Seabreeze resi- 
dents, who are used to 
having the autonomy 
of living in an encamp- 
ment community. Ad- 
ditionally, the shelter 
has limited capacity. 


Cordova Morales 
hopes that the clean- 
ups will help combat 
the condescending 
stigma towards en- 
campments, as well as 
the looming eviction 
threats from Caltrans 
and City Council. He 


emphasized the im- 
portance of continued 


trash service in main- 

taining the quality of 

life for residents, who 

plan to continue to 

reside in the commu- j. 
nity—and organize 

monthly trash pick- 

ups—for the foresee- 

able future. 


Sabrina Armaghan 
Kharrazi is a graduate 
student at UC Berkeley’s 
School of Journalism and 
a former staff member of 
the Women’s Daytime 
Drop-In Center in Berke- 
ley. Isabella Fertel is a ~ 
graduate student studying 
at UC Berkeley's School of 
Journalism. 
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‘How will there be transparency and accountability moving forward?’ 


Audit from page 2 


and misused it,” said 
unhoused activist Needa 
Bee, who pushed the 
city to perform this au- 
dit. “We need to revamp 
the whole policy,” she 
continued, noting that 
the amount of spending 
revealed by the report is 
“outlandish” consider- 
ing its narrow scope. 

City Council Pres- 
ident and District 2 
Representative Nikki 
Fortunato Bas gave a 
similar reflection. “The 
audit highlights a lack 
of good management 
in our city adminis- 
tration,” she told The 
Oaklandside. “We are 
spending millions of 
dollars on homeless- 
ness and housing but 
we don’t have a clear 
plan that outlines the 
outcomes we’re work- 
ing towards. As we 
head into our two-year 
budget, I don’t think 
the answer is throw- 
ing more money at the 
problem.” 

The audit also found 
that Oakland police did 
a poor job of respond- 
ing to emergencies at 
encampments. Police 
took an average of 4 


hours to respond to 572 
calls to encampments 


in 2018-19, and 6 hours 
in 2019-20 to respond to 
416 calls. Almost all of 
the calls made to police 
were priority 2 calls, 
which the audit notes 
should be responded to 
in 10-15 minutes. The 
audit notes that there 
were 19 murders at 
Oakland encampments 
in 2020, which rep- 
resents 18 percent of all 
Oakland murders that 
year. 

When it comes to 
police spending, the 
audit records OPD us- - 
ing about $3.1 million 
in costs associated with 
homeless communi- 
ties. However, that 
$3.1 million does not 
accurately reflect the 
amount of overtime 
pay that is typically 
spent on encampment 
interventions, because 
OPD started recording 
overtime pay related to 
homeless communities 
in February 2020, just 
before the frequency of 
interventions declined 
dramatically due to the 
pause in encampment 
closures. 

By contrast, the fire 
department responded 
to 90 percent of their 
7,884 calls to encamp- 


ment in 2018-20 in 
under 8 minutes. They 


Public works employees deconstruct a self-built structure during an encamp- 


ment sweep on San Leandro Boulevard in 2019. 


responded to a total of 
988 fires in homeless 
communities in 2018- 
19 and 2019-20, which 
is over one a day. 
Costs related to 
the fire department's 
engagement with the 
homeless communi- 
ty accounted for an 
estimated $1.8 million 
during the studied pe- 
riod. OFD costs related 


to homeless communi- 
ties rose over 40 per- 


cent from 2018-2020, 


while the number of 
fires at encampments 
increased about 17 per- 


cent during this period. 


The audit concludes 
by offering recommen- 
dations for the city’s 
future encampment 
interventions—par- 
ticularly as they start 
enforcing the new 
Encampment Manage- 
ment Policy (EMP). 
The auditors recom- 
mend that the EMT 


create a clear orga- 


nizational structure 
and decision making 
process, schedule and 
document interven- 
tions, and create a 
system for tracking 
encampment activ- 


‘ities. They also rec- 


ommend that the city 
create clear criteria by 
which encampments 
receive services like 
trash collection and 


portable toilets, create 
a strategy for outreach 


and budgeting before 


Alastair Boone 


interventions, and 
ensure that staff follow 
city procedures around 
the bag-and-tag pro- 
cess. Finally, they 
recommend evaluating 
the ways other cities 
inform encampments 
of upcoming interven- 
tions, and developing a 
plan for transportation 
or residents following 
a closure or re-closure. 

Advocates, however, 
are wary of the pro- 
posed recommenda- 
tions. 

“They don’t need 
recommendations,” 
Bee continued, “they 
need to be accountable. 
What kind of conse- 
quences will there 
be for the misuse of 
money? How will there 
be transparency and 
accountability moving 
forward?” 


Hannah Trumbull is a 
community organizer and 
writer who lives in a co-op 
in Piedmont, CA. She 
mobilizes the Jewish com- 
munity for social action 
at Repair the World (@ 
bayarea_repair on Insta- 
gram), and is a member 
of Foodz Mutual Aid (@ 
food4oakland). 


‘They won't meet with us. So much of what UC does is behind closed doors.’ 


Walnut from page 4 


Dayton Andrews, a leader from the 
UFAD, says, “The working class 
people who live there, families, are 
not making a white-collar professional 
income. They live there because it’s 
affordable. Promising to find them 
housing somewhere else is a loose 


promise.” 


In response to the eviction warn- 
ings, the tenants of the North Berkeley 
home formed the 1921 Walnut Street 
Tenants Association, which meets 
weekly on zoom and maintains the 


savel921walnut.org website and twit- 
ter account. However, even as a group 
the tenants have found it difficult to 
express their requests and concerns to 
UC officials. : 

“It’s very hard to understand what's 
going on,” says Logusth, “The Walnut 
Street Tenants Association has asked 
[the university] for meetings and lis- 
tening sessions and they have refused 
to meet with us. The ASUC [Asso- 
ciated Students of the University of 
California] and City of Berkeley have 
asked on our behalf and they still will 
not meet with us. So much of what 
UC does is behind closed doors.” 

Along with People’s Park orga- 
nizers, Walnut Street tenants are 
asking for more structural channels 
for communication. Amanda Hill, a 
second-year student at UC Berkeley 
and one of the only students on the 
university’s committee for construc- 


Natalie Logusth speaks to a crowd of protestors outside 1921 Walnut Street. 


tion at People’s Park, says “There are 
a lot of voices that need to be at these 
tables that the university is not listen- 
ing to. That’s what allows projects like 
this to push through.” She advocates 
for greater student representation 
on university committees and better 
collaboration between the school and 
the City. 

Greater representation would allow 
residents of Walnut Street and Peo- 


ple’s Park to express the value of the 
spaces they occupy—a value that ex- 
tends beyond the price tag of housing 
them elsewhere. For many residents, 
there’s more than just the cost of rent 
that makes them want to continue 
living in their home. Like the People’s 
Park community, they have built tight- 
knit communities over many years 
and in some cases many generations. 
“We all know each other and look 


Yesica Prado 


out for each other here,” says Logusth. 


Simone Rotman is a Youth Spirit Art- 
works staff member. She has been involved 
in community art organizing at the Tiny 
House Village, onboarding new youth to 
YSA, and writing Street Spirit articles. 
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Students and community members on the Gill Tract during the Occupy the Farm movement in 2012. 


This is something an institution of public 
education should be tending to’ 


Monarch from page 7 


several arrests, the University 
entered into, a 10-year spoken 
agreement to preserve the 10 
acres of land for agricultural 
uses. The Gill Tract Communi- 
ty Farm was formed out of this 
agreement, and has grown to be 
a hub for community education 
and research, and in recent years, 
a seasonal home for monarch 


butterflies. - soe ae 
Though the farm has existed 


in relative peace since 2012, the 
fight to save the monarch may 
serve as a harbinger of a larger 
battle to come. While there are no 
current plans for development of 
the farm itself, the 10-year verbal 
agreement to maintain the space 
as farmland is up in 2022. As that 
deadline approaches, farmers are 
cautious about what could come 
next. 

“An essential question at the 
beginning of this year was wheth 
er the Gill Tract would have to 
fight for its life again in 2022 after 
the 10-year spoken agreement 
was up,” said Rourke Healy, a 
farmer with the Gill Tract and a 
UC Berkeley graduate student 
studying Urban Planning. “There 
is still no agreement about its 
continued existence, but there has 
been an acknowledgment of the 
farm as a legitimate entity that 
needs to be brought to the table 
about what new developments 


will look like.” 

It’s this working relationship 
with the university that may 
continue to preserve the Gill Tract 
Farm, while community groups 
on other university-owned par- 
cels of land face a more uncertain 
future. The farm shares several 
key characteristics with People’s 
Park, for example: both projects 
started as grassroots occupations, 
both are fighting to preserve 


the use of public land for public 
good, and both must continuous- 


ly advocate for their own surviv- 
al. 

“We are the grandchild of 
People’s Park,” said farmer Effie 
Rawlins. “They’ve been doing 
this for 50 years.” 

However, People’s Park is set to 
be developed next year, despite 
hundreds who are protesting the 
project, while there are no current 
plans to develop the farmland it- 
self. Rawlins points to education- 
al efforts such as summer courses 
and university research as one 
explanation for their success in 
advocating to be brought to the 
table. 

“We know we have to be 
leveraging an educational agen- 
da—talking about these things 
with the dean, with professors. 
That’s our business. We make it 
our business to talk to them and 
get in their face.” 

In the current development 
plan, the farm may get space to 


build a kitchen and food distribu- 
tion hub, which would be its larg- 
est piece of infrastructure yet. But 
even as they work to maintain 
their seat at the table, the fight to 
maintain the Gill Tract’s integ- 
rity as farmland persists. To do 
that, farmers have been doing all 
they can to tend to the monarch 
habitat, and ensure the butterflies 
have everything they need to 


thrive in the creekside redwood 
trees. This includes planting _ 
nectar flowers, mulching the area 


around the redwoods to nourish 
the trees, and cleaning the creek, 
amongst other efforts. 

“This is something that an 
institution of public education 
should be tending to. Not just 
these research agendas that are 
driven by private interests, but 
taking care of our communities,” 
Rawlins says of university-owned 
public spaces like the Gill Tract 
and People’s Park. 

“In the space of 10 years we've 
seen this dramatic shift when 
we've tended to the land. The hu- 
man community and wild com- 
munities are responding. They’re 
integrating it into their survival 
plans. The ripples are huge, and 
happening way faster than a lot 
of people expected.” 


Alastair Boone is the Editor in Chief 
of Street Spirit. 
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Los Angeles, CA—Judge orders 
LA to offer shelter to houseless 
people on Skid Row 


In April, a California federal judge issued a 
ground-shaking ruling ordering Los Angeles city 
and county officials to audit funds allocated for 
fighting homelesness, and undertake sweeping 
actions to house homeless people living on Skid 
Row by October, Courthouse News reports. 

U.S. District Judge David O. Carter lambasted 
city and county officials for continually squan- 
dering opportunities to solve the homelessness 
crisis, even when provided robust state, federal 
and local funds. Judge Carter also criticized LA 

officials for presiding over the gross mismanage- 
ment of funds meant to provide shelter and health 
services. 

Carter ordered officials to house unaccompa- 
nied women and children living in the Skid Row 
community within 90 days, entire families in 120 
days, and all other houseless people living there 
within 180 days. 


Ocala, FL—Federal lawsuit filed 
against Florida city for arresting 
homeless people that request help 


Florida’s City of Ocala has been hit with a 
federal lawsuit, accusing it of violating the civil 
rights of six people through strict policies on pan- 
handling and “unlawful lodging,” Creative Loaf- 
ing Tampa Bay reports. This is the second time in 
two years that the city is being sued for local laws 
affecting houseless people. 

After having the city’s draconian, anti-homeless 
ordinances declared unconstitutional by a U.S. 
District Court Judge in February, Ocala is now 
facing a new federal lawsuit filed by the ACLU 
of Florida, and the Southern Legal Counsel of 
Gainesville, on behalf of six plaintiffs, all of whom 
are currently or formerly houseless. 

According to the ACLU, the plaintiffs are suing 
to challenge what the civil rights organization de- 
scribes as “unconstitutional” city ordinances that 
are “unlawfully vague” and criminalize asking 
for help while homeless. 


Sacramento, CA—Sacramento 
County to keep motels for unhoused 
residents open through august 


The Sacramento County Board of Supervisors 
have directed staff to keep open the county’s three 
Project Roomkey motels through at least August, 
Cap Radio reports. This will provide a respite for 
the nearly 500 formerly homeless residents who 
live at the temporary shelters. 

The decision reverses plans by county officials 
to close the motels this spring due to cost con- 
cerns. Roomkey is a partially state-funded pro- 
gram that has sheltered thousands of homeless 
Californians during the COVID-19 pandemic. 


Palm Beach, FL—West Palm moves 
to ban sleeping downtown 


West Palm Beach city commissioners have given 
initial approval to a ban on sleeping on down- 
town sidewalks and benches and in parks that 
requires enforcers to first offer violators access to 
shelter and social services, The Palm Beach Post 
reports. 

The ordinance, passed unanimously, was tabled 
in December after opponents ripped it as an 
uncaring effort to improve downtown aesthet- 
ics by criminalizing homelessness. The revived 
ordinance is scheduled for a second and final vote 
May 3. 


~ Mark Leong 


Encampment resident Grimm set up a place where he can practice boxing beneath a tree near his tent. 


While lawsuits bring hope, change is incremental 


Shellmound from page 8 


allowed a limited number of per- 
sonal belongings and have to exit 
the shelter each morning with 
nowhere to go, as they wait for 
the shelter to re-open at night. 

“TResidents] kind of feel like 
it’s going to make them actually 
homeless, because right now they 
have homes where they’re at. But 
to go to a shelter, it would have 
them permanently displaced,” 
says Cordova Morales. 

Advocates also wanted to 
protect Shellmound residents 
from losing their belongings. 
When an encampment is closed, 
residents often lose valuable 
personal property—the stuff 
they don’t have time to pack, or 
that exceeds the limited amount 
allowed in congregate settings. 
Moore, for example, remembers 
losing photos and old clothing of 
his deceased grandmother during 
a sweep last year. This—the loss 
of important personal posessions 
during encampment sweeps— 
was the subject of a class action 
lawsuit that was settled last year 
and which required Caltrans 
to pay a $1.3 million settlement 
to homeless people who had 
their property destroyed in the 
state-sanctioned sweeps. 

Staying in their current lo- 
cation would also allow Shell- 
mound residents to maintain 
their ties to valuable resources 
and community groups. The 
encampment currently receives 
regular visits from groups like 
Berkeley’s LifeLong street medi- 
cine team, which provides med- 
ical care, and in recent months 
has successfully helped 10 or 
so residents move into housing. 
Several residents voiced concern 
that if they had to move, they 
would lose contact with groups 
they work with on a continuous 
basis, like LifeLong. 

“If the camp gets broken up, 
we're all going to have to go and 
try to track people down, keep 
tabs on people all over town, 
and make sure they’re safe,” says 
Cordova Morales. 

On the morning of April 19, 
U.S. District Judge Yvonne 
Gonzalez Rodgers granted the 
encampment residents a tem- 


porary restraining order (TRO), 
prohibiting the city from closing 
the encampment until all resi- 
dents are granted safe, individual 
housing. She will return to court _ 
on May 3, when she will consider 
whether to extend the tempo- 
rary order. Meanwhile, the rest 
of the encampment, which sits 
on a neighboring parcel of land 
owned by Caltrans, could soon be 
evicted. That group of about 30 
residents received their own evic- 
tion notice from the state agency 
in mid-April. As of now, it seems 
as though Caltrans is waiting to 
see what happens in court, but 
it is not clear whether they will 
follow the judge’s order or act 
independently. 

Even as lawsuits such as 
the one brought by WOWGB 
provide a hope that the law is 
changing incrementally, encamp- 
ment residents must continue 
to live with the laws that dis- 
place them time and time again. 
Even so, the TRO allowed the 
community to breathe a sigh of 
relief. On the evening of April 
22, two nights after the judge’s 
order stayed the eviction, a small 
group gathered to complete an . 
art installation that encampment 
residents had been working on 
for weeks. With the guidance of 


community artist and Berkeley 
resident Suzi Garner, the group 
had constructed four letters out 
of wood and debris, spelling out 
“WDWG?" to represent, “Where 
Do We Go?” That night they 
erected the letters next to I-80 
and decorated them with twin- 
kle lights—each letter stand- 

ing about eight feet tall. They 
listened to music, laughing and 
eating burritos, looking up at 
the artwork they built as traffic 
whirred by. 

By morning, though, the letters 
were gone. “Yeah, they took 
everything,” an encampment 
resident named Grimm says in a 
video recorded on his phone af- 
ter they were taken down. In the 
recording, a Caltrans employee 
sits in a truck nearby. “She’s just 
doing her job, I guess. She’s just 
doing what she’s supposed to 
do,” Grimm continues. Then he 
turns to walk back to his tent, 
and gives a heavy sigh. “What’s 
the point, anyway?” 


Check the online version of this story 
for updates, at thestreetspirit.org. 
Alastair Boone is the Editor in Chief 
of Street Spirit. 


~~ Mark Leong 


Encampment residents and volunteers erect the WDWG letters the 
evening before they were demolished by Caltrans. 


